with the British withdrawal of power.  He recalled the
renunciation  of Ashoka  the  Good.,   to see   whom   was
to be the proud possessor of good  fortune.   But Ashoka
was incomparable and did  not  belong to  modern  his-
tory. Gandhiji, therefore, was sorry to read the Reuter's
summary of Mr. Churchill's speech which, he presumed,
was  not misinterpreted  by  the renowned  agency.   Mr.
Churchill  had  rendered   a   disservice  to the nation   of
which he was a great servant. If he knew the fate that
would befall India after she became free from the British
yoke, did he for a moment stop to think that the blame
belonged  to  the builders of the empire rather than to
the "races" in his opinion c'gifted with capacities for the
highest   culture"? Gandhiji suggested  that  Mr.   Chur-
chill   was   over-hasty   in   his   sweeping  generalization.
India was composed of teeming millions in which a few
lakhs turned savages counted for little.  He  made  bold
to invite  Mr.  Churchill  to  come to India    and  study
things for himself not as a partisan with preconceived
notions   but   as   an   impartial   honest   Englishman  who
put honour before party and who was intent on making
the British transaction a glorious success. Great Britain's
unique action would be judged by results. Dismember-
ment of India constituted an unconscious invitation to
the two parts to fight among themselves. The free grant
of independence to  the  two  parts  as  sister dominions
seemed to taint the gift. It was useless to say that either
dominion was free to secede from the British family of
nations. It was easier said than done. He must not carry
the argument further. He had said sufficient to show why
Mr.    Churchill  had  to  be  more  circumspect than he
had been.   He had condemned his partners before he
had studied the situation first hand.  To the audience
which listened to him he would say that many of the
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